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ON RETURNING FROM A LONG ABSENCE. 


I am home, I am home on the dearly thved, spot 

Where the waters flow soft round my father’s old cot, 

Whete the lesvas-dance so lightly in bright summer 
green, 

As a maid just entering the door of sixteen; 


Where a grasson the meadows, the flowers on the 
8, 


And the lilies and the brakes on the banks cf the rills, 
And the ripening corn when it gathers night gems, 

And the rosy cheeked fruit on its thousand green stems 
Hold @ converse as sweet with the echoing air. 

As the beautiful music the ocean waves bear. 


I am home, I am home, the old house is the’ same 
Aswhen wearied from school in my girlhood I came 
To the shady back kitchen, where over the tire } 
The tea-kettle sang like a newly strung lyre; 

And my mother looked up from her low sewing chair 
With a smile which no saffering could ever outwear ; 


And i chickens were picking the crumbs round the 
joor, 


And even straying sometimes on the clean scowered floor; 
While the “kitten’”..and “puppy” like graeeful young 


On the Bruel stoop were practicing wonderful fights. 


By the broad fire-place i in the wide rocking chair, 

My old grandmother sits with her snowy white hair 

But her eyes have grown dim and she folds up her hands 
And sits looking for hours at the smouldering brands, 
Bat the spirit of peace, and the herald of grace 

Like a council have'met on that wrinkled old face, 

And her soul is safe mounted on pinions of light 

While the fiesh lingers trembling a moihent. ere flight ; 
But it will not be leng ere her glorious King, 

Will beckon to heaven that tireless wing. 


But those beautiful tones that I’hailed on time’s stream 
Linger still like a hope running through a day dream, 
And those glances that run o'er my pathway a race,! 
Come through memory’s door like a long unseen face, 
And that dear cherished form hastens back to my side, 
Like a monarch’s return to the land of his = 

And the olagp of. that hand sends a fire through each 


That or like a thought on a maniac’s brain. 








For the rustling of the footsteps that never go by. 

I must walk on, and walk on to death’s mighty feast 
Looking vainly above for my “star in the east ;” — 

I must linger, and linger on life’s sounding shore 

Still awaitiug harp-tones when the harps are no more ; 
I must dream on, and dream on, still yearning to see 
One whose heart is far distant, undreaming of me. 


You may say what you will of the spirit’s first light, 
When it sets, the whole world is a starless midnight: 


The pa trees lose their hue when their leaves learn to 
e 


The brigbt buds cannot bloom when their stems have 
decayed ; 


The ey morning’ 8 red light brings no gras on the 
When Alls frosts have bound up the sweet voice of the 
ri 


And ’tig only the sad notes the swan loves to sing 

‘When he dies ’mid the foliage that heralds the spring, 

And the heart cannot sleep on forgetfulness fed, 

When the love that it nursed has “no rest for its head.” 
Viona Vai. 





THE LAST INDIAN. 
BY L. M. WILES. 


I stood upon Pacific’s beaten strand, 

Whose billows wash the Indian’s native jand ; 
And as the waves, from ocean’s harp, a tone 
Swept forth of saddest, of most plaintive moan, 
I saw upon a rock that boundsits shore, 

An [ndian listening to the distant roar. 

Before him stretched the deep and boundless sea, 
, Behind him sped the cultured fallow lea, . 

Before him yawned the deep and hungry waves, 
Behind him slept the last of Indian graves. 


He stood alone! his glance'shot wild and wide, 
But found no kin, for all but him had died. 

And ’neath his feet, long bleached by briny spray, 
The last ted brother's bones far scattered lay. 
"T'was morning then,—and in the eastern skies, 


_| Phe smoke and din of thronging marts did rise. 


A thousand domes, with all their sunlit fires, 
Uprose amidst a swanip of shooting spires. 
Extended plains, in eultivated grace, 

Now owned the presence of another race ; 
And every hill, and mountain height around, 
The roar of busy life, did forth resound. 
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Then wrapping close his vesture round his breast, 
His pensive gaze upon the sands did rest. 

Deep silence wrapped his stern and aged soul , 
Nor heard he aught, save bounding billowsroll, 
That in the distance, moaned @ saddening roar, 
Or slapped, at intervals t! the rock bound shore. 
The morning lengthened, —far above, on high, 
The blazing sun had climbed the dingy sky, 

Still mute and motionless upon that strand, 

The last sad Indian statue-like did stand. 

The noon had mounted to the zenith sky 

Yet stood he there, and fixed, and set his eye! 

No feature changed! no murmur broke the spell! 
Nor did he hear the chipping strokes, to fell 

The last tall pine, that solitary ‘stood, 

A monument of all his hanting wood. 

Day passed—and evening shades came dark and dun, 
As in Pacific’s deptias slow sunk the sun. 

Then, slowly turning to his farewell rays, 

And fixing sadly there his pensive gaze, 

Unto the musjc of the moaning surge, 

O’er his departed race he sung this dirge : 


“Ye are gone to the land where the great Spirit reigns, 

Where the sun never dims nor the moon never wanes: 

Where the skies never darken, where stars are undimmed 

Where the mountains are wild,and the forests untrimmed ; 

Where the rivers are free, and the game is unscared, ‘ 

Where the intrader’s step to a trespass ne’er dared ; 

Where the song of the wild bird is meliow and clear, 

Where the spring and the summer make glad the long 
year. 

Your slumber is deep! no tread of the foe, 

Can rouse, from your wigwams, the death-yell of woe ! 

Ye have turned from the mountains, and hills once 
your own, 

Have all left the mad world save your brother alone! 

And now, on the verge of your own native land, 

Like a chase-stricken deer,a mute victim doth stand. 

Ye winds, that now cast here the wild wrecking surge, 

Fall soon must your music give song to my dirge! 

Oh, howl it aloud ! let your*thunders go free! 

F* the last Indian spirit goes down to the sea !” 


The night grew dense, and dark, and black ; and slow 
The gath’ring tempest rose—the winds did blow 

A long sepulchral how! athwart the deep,— 

And woke the sea-gongs from their midnight sleep. 
Like mintte guns, above a hero’s grave, 

Loud bound the distant thunder o'er the wave! 
Then rolled the ebon midnight black’ her clouds, 
And wrapped the bounding sea in one dense shroud ! 
Till lightning, thunder, and the mingling blast, 
Howled wild and madly, till the night was past! 

And when the morning light flashed o’er the deep, 
The last sad Indian long had been asleep ! 





“ The earthquake may crush, and the flood over- 
whelm, and the pestilence sweep'away the children 
of men, but let.death, which must come, come when 
it may,{it comes, and only can come, in the order of 
Providence. §&How infinitely little then, imports it, 
whether it comes soon or late—life being”but ‘ 
place which God hath | in time for the desiring of 
eternity.”—Southey. , 
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Miscellany. 


A NOBLE GIFT TO THE FREE SCHOOL. 
A GALA DAY AT\ TARRYTOWN. 
One of those munificent movements which distin- 





guish the warm hesrted, and tend to brighten human 


character, has just been consummated in our neigh- 


¢ boring village of Tarrytown; and it affords us the 


highest gratification (0 give publicity through our 
columns tothe judicious and generous bestowment. 
We must retrace a few months in order to possess 
our réaders with a right conception of the whvle 
transaction. 

Something like a year ago, the inhabitants of 
School District No. 1, Village of Tarrytown, con- 
vetied for the purpose of devising means for the erec- 
tion of a new School-house, but there were difficul- 
ties in the way, and hindrances not: easily to be 
overcome. Capt. N. Cobb, a liberal citizen, who had 
already contributed handsomely to every improve- 
ment ef the Village since his residence among them, 
came forward, and offered to the Trustees, ins ex- 
change for their school lot worth with its building 


»} perhaps $500 or $600, a more convenient lot for the 


purpose, east of the main road, and opposite the post 
office, on which he would erect them a good commo- 
dious school-house, worth at least $1,500. This 
noble offer was at once accepted with gratitude on 
the part of the Trustees; and that gentleman has 
been actively engaged the past season in carrying 
into effect his well-designed munificence. At length 
the Building is completed,—a Leautiful and substan- 
tial structure of stone and brick, two stories high, 
with a basement, of fine architectural proportions and 
surmounted with a Belfry in a neat Grecian style, 
containing @ fine toned Bell, and bearing on its top 
an iron staff, with cardinal points, &c. The school- 
house is’of the firat class, (says the Builder,) 32 feet 
front, by 42 feet deep, and three stories high including 
basement. It is built, the basement of stone, and the 
superstructure of 12 in. brick wall. A piszza with 
rail and columns extends along the whole front ; and 
4 large antas of brick, with stone. caps, finish under 
the level cornice of the building, which is of neat 
Grecian style. The roof is of cedar,and the Belfry 
8 feet equare, and 14 feet high. All the interior is 


| well finished wainscoating 4 feet high, and the wood 
| work is neatly grained with oak. In fine, the whole 


edifice is thoroughly finished, and painted inside and 
out, with admirable taste. The Mechanics engaged 
as builders, were Isaac Buckhout, mason ; Thomas H. 
Purdy, carpenter; and'Wm. Forman, palaters-all of 
whom we observe have faithtully performed theit 
respective tasks —and the Edifiee there stands cem~ 
plete, a proud and enduring monument of the wise 
liberality: of the donor, and the well etn ey a 
taste of the builders. 
But the generous Patron of the School did not stop 


here, Tree had alréady been far excesded in the 
expense of the building. The old schdol*house was 
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dilapidated, and so the furniture + nothing fit to enter 
two new spacious rooms, the separate Mate and 
Female Departments—so the untiring Friend of the 
Schoo Iproceeded to provide both Departments with 
entirely new Furniture in the best style of the Ward 
Schools in New York, embracing tables, desks, chair 
seats for the pupils separate, etc., etce.; two good 
clocks and other appendages to each room,—the 
whole presenting one of the most complete and best 
arranged school-houses in the county, and probably 
in the State of New York. 

The entire expense of the Edifice and Furniture, 
apart from the lot on which it stands, we understand, 
amounts to about Three Thousand Five Hundred 
Dollars, which the generous and distinguished 
Donor, Capt. Cons, bestows for the benefit of Free 
Schools in the Village of Tarrytown. [t was quite 
natural and appropriate for the people of Tarrytown 
upon receiving this almost uequalled munificence, to 
make some suitable manifestation of their gratitude ; 
and accordingly, upon consultation, the 2d instant 
was designed by the Trustees for the Ceremony of 

OPENING THE NEW SCHOOL-HOUSE. 

At the hour a highly respectable audience of both 
sexes, and of all ages, gathered ’neath the sound 
of the school-going bell, which rang -its merry 
peal on this its first day of duty, soon filled the 
spacious room used for their reception. We were 
happy to notice among the densely crowded audience, 
the Rev. Dr. Creighton, Rev. P. P. Sanford, Rev. A. 
P. Buel, Washington Irving, Esq., N. B, Holmes, 
Esq., L. S. Pond, Alderman Meserole, Capts. J. S. 
Odell, Storm, Vermilya, Dr. Law, Dr. Hasbrouck, 
with many others of high respectability, who mani- 
fested a deep interest in the proceedings. The child- 
ren of the District, in charge of their Preceptor, Mr. 
Vanderbilt, oceupied the front seats. Abraham 
Storms, Esq., was appointed chairman, and the exer- 
cises were opened with prayer by the Rev. P. P. 
Sandford, of the Methodist church. The children 
sang an opening anthem, and interspersed the exer- 
cises with several appropriate odes, performed in a 
very creditable manner. ‘ 

« The report of the Trustees was then presented by 
Mr. Helmes. The report touched briefly upon the 
situation of the district for some years back, contrast- 
ing their new position with their old, congratulating 
the district on the change, and landing Capt. Cobb 
for the splendid exhibition of his generosity thus 
before them. It appeared that the house, school tur- 
niture, wYiting apparatus, &c., cost the Captain near 
$3,500.. The report then touched upon the impor- 
tance of education, the duty of parents to send their 
children to school, and of aiding and insisting on their 


_ folfilling the rules of the same, farnishing the neces- 


sary books of instruction, &e. Speaking of the small 
amount: of instruction given to the majority of 
children, the report says : 

“ But our standard of requirements must be raised, 
it has. been much too low in this district,” (in what 





district is it not?) “many studies necessary to form 
an English scholar, are not named in oiir classes ; the 
children have school for the busy scenes of Jife, with 
but a faint glimmer of that knowledge, which if fully 
acquired would be a lamp to their feet in their 
journeys, and a never failing source of enjoyment 
through life. 

“Parents, do you love your children? We know 
you do. Would you save their feelings in after life ? 
would you fit them for any station they may be called 
to fill? In short, if you would not have them only 
fitted to be hewers of wood, and drawers of water ; 
educate them. 

“For we trust your good jndgement will not let 
them stop at the first step of the ladder of learning, 
but urge them to press upwards—higher---higher--- 
until the brightest fields of knowledge breaks upon 
their view, cheering them as the rising sun does the 
benighted Polander, giving them one long day of 
sunshine, but not like them to lose its influence at 
the next half cycle of the year, for the bright sun of 
knowledge only sets when reason leaves its throne. 
It’s our companion to the grave, and even after to 
many ; for the grave is the gate to everlasting bliss, 
through a knowledge of a Redeemer. ,” 

Their library contains about 700 volumes. Some 
valuable hints are given, to increase its usefulness, 
and tothe manner of delivering, but we have not 
space for further extracts. 

After this report, which was read by Jacob Odell, 
Esq., the children sung, as they had done. several 
times during the exercise, in a manner quite pleasing 
tothe large company assembled, doing great great 
credit to their instructors, Mr. Vanderbilt and Miss 

The Rev. Wm. Creighton, D. D., then addressed 
the assembly in a very forcible and feeling manner. 
His address will be found below. 

My Friends and Brethren—It is usual at the.com- 
mencement of the New Year tc express mutual 
wishes tor many happy returns of the season. In the 
spirit of this usage, I offer you my heartfelt wishes 
that you may live to witness many occasions like that 
on which we have now assembled. An occasion 
which I think you may justly regard with pride and 
gratitude. With pride,—not merely that you have 
such a structure in your midst, but that it is the deed 
and the gift of one of yourselves—a fellow towns- 
man. With gratitude—not only because you have 
thereby been saved a heavy pecuniary expenditure, 
but because the work has bgen so well done—so com- 
pletely, so liberally done ; so,far beyond what you 
would have thought of doing for yourselves, or could 
have reasonably expected from another, that in regard 
to the edifice there is nothing you could degire to be 
added to it. 

‘ T comgfatulate you then my friends, that God hath 
put it into the heart of our friend and your fellow- 
townsman to bestow upon your village so appropriate 
and valuable a building. I regard it as a meagure of 
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vast benefit to the rising generation. When I com- 
pare the accommodations here provided, with those 
which usually belong to a District School house, I can 
searcely believe that I am correct in giving it that 
appellation. Instead of standing on a common-—a 
common alike to the cows, the pigs, the geese, and to 
your children, exposed to bleak winds and pelting 
storms, difficult of access, hovel-iike in structure,with- 
out shade—destitute of all comforts ; I find it here 
inthe very centre of your beautiful villge, under the 
constant supervision of your whole population, shar- 
ing in all the growing faculties of access which the 
wealthiest of you enjoy ; its outward &ppearance im- 
posing attractive ; its internal arrangements appropri- 
ate and furnised without regard to expense, with all 
that can contribute to the health, comfort and im- 
provement of the pupils. I say my friends, when I 
look at all these things, 1 can scarcely believe that I 
am standing in the District School House of a village. 

Now, that these things must and will conduce to 
promote the mental and moral improvement of the 
young, I think it evident. The very erection of a 
building like this, stamps a value upon the purpose 
for which it is designed. It says to the young, that 
you do not think education of so little moment, that 
any building however forlorn, and unsuitable is good 
enough to receive it in, or, that the vocation of a 
Teacher, is so wanting in importance and respecta- 
bility that you may altogether disregard his comfort 
in the accommodations provided. On the contrary, 
it proclaims the conviction that no reasonable expense 
should be spared in elevating education in the estima- 
tion of the public and especially of those who are to 
be the beneficiaries of it. And further, the benefit of 
the rising generation is promoted by the facilities 
which a building like this offers to the acquiring of a 
good education, For, although there is no royal road 
to learning, although industry and application on the 
part of the pupils are indispensable, yet you may 
supply aids which will expediate the acquisition of 
knowledge. The furniture of the recitation rooms; 
the warmth and comfort of the children while there ; 
the arrangements for health and cleanliness ; all these 
and others which need not be enumerated, are helps 
and important helps to the end proposed. 

Again. I congratulate you my friends, because I 
regard the erection of this building, as a benefit to 
your whole community, I mean not because it re- 
lieves you from the outlay of so much money, of 80 
many dollars and cents, of because the improve 
of your children in learning will be advanced by | ia 
this last Ihave already said ig a highly important |. 
consideration ; not for these reasons, but because of 
‘the example set you, do I congratulate you upon this 
occasion. You are hereby taught the value,of the 
r ight application of wealth ; how much good may be 
done, when riches are not “kept to the heart of the 
owners thereof,” but used for the benefit of our fellow 
men and the honor of the Gracious Giver ; and I 
trust the example will not be lost,that youw ill be stirred 










Up to emulate sogood’a work. Do youask me, How? 
I will tellyou, Make the instruction here imparted, in 
some degree commensurate with the edifice provided for 
it. Be not satisfied that your children are;taught what 
are little more than the first rudiments of education. Le 
the higher branches be part of the course. Let his- 
tory, natural and moral philosophy, chemistry, mathe- 
matics, civil engineering and other kindred branches 
be taught. Provide well qualified Instructors and if 
the ordinary provision be not adequate to their com- 
petent support; put your hand into your pockets and 
make up the deficiency, Thisis one object on which 
a portion of your wealth may be bestowed. There is 
another which has long been upon my mind, and I 
think this a suitable occasion to express it. Look at 
your Alms House; or County House as it is termed, 
a substantial and commodious building, surrounded 
by a good and productive farm, and as to temporal 
things, go far es I know and believe, well and faith- 
fully managed. But what provision have you made 
for the spiritual wants of the ignorant, the vicious, the 
sick, the suffering, the dying within its walls? Who 
is there to reclaim the ignorant and them that are 
not of the way—to bind up the the broken heart--to 
calm the terrors of an awakened consciences to 
soothe the agonies of a death-bed, and to fix the view 
ot the departing spirit upon Jesus, the Friend of 
Sinners? It is true that services are occasionally ° 
held there by the Clergy of the County ; but their 
visits are few and far between, and they besides 
labor under the serious disadvantage of not knowing 
the peculiar wants of those to whom they minister ; of 
a necessary consequence, there can be little sympathy 
between them and their hearers. What they want-— 
what you want and should supply, is a good man—a 
faithfal man—a devoted man; one of peculiar quali- 
fications, (for the office needs them) to live, if not in 
the house, near it; to go in and out among them 
daily ; to be a very present help in all their troubles ; 
to admonish and reclaim the profligate, to encourage 
the timid, to comfort all that mourn, to admit the 
children to Baptism into the fold of Christ, to admin- 
ister the sacrament of Spiritual health and strength 
atid consolation to the pious adult, and to be on all 
occasions their adviser, friend and comforter. To 
effect this, money I know is required, and this will be 
forthcoming, if you give to the example before you, 
ite just weight. It will perhaps be said, it is an easy 
atter for those who have large ability, to give 
liberally. The remark my hearers, is true with one 
qualification: If there be frst a willing mind. Oh, 
now much more common is the ability than the 
heart to give! Though you had che ‘wealth of 
Croesus, unless the heart with generous impulses, you 
‘would think yourselves poor, and you would ‘think 
right. Without the heart of Christian love, you ere 
“ wretched and miserable, and poor, and bliad and 
naked” The ‘ability is: far more generally diffused 
than most men are aware of, or perhaps I should say, 
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willing to admit. Try it my friends. Put your hands 
into your deep capacious pockets, ahd if the heart be 
right, you will find them stored with gold and silver, 
which like the cruise of cil and barrel of meal, neither 
fail nor waste. Show me the man who has impover- 
ished himeelf by deeds of beneficence. I should like 
to see him—to take him by the hand, to do him 
reverence, to fall down on my knees and thank God, 
that there is such a glorious specimen of our race to 
be found on the earth. But of those who have be- 
come impoverished, by witholding more than is meet. 
Oh how many are there! Men who have covered 
with the dross and dirt of pelf, and loaded down with 
the chains of worldly care and covetousness, and 
clothed in the filthy rags of avarice, the Immortal 
Spirit, and made in the image of God! _ All of us 
have abundantly more ability than we are disposed to 
exert. An ability which will increase with us and 
strengthen with exercise. Try it, and, you will be 
astonished to find how rich you are—how much good 
you are able toaccomplish—how much the love of 
doing good, grows with the practice of it. 

For this beautiful and well designed structure, you 
are indebted under God, exclusively to the liberality 
of one among you. There are instances in which 
men have shown a liberal spirit towards the place of 
their own or their childrens’ birth, or where they 
have entered into the endearing ties of wedded life, 

_or where the wealth has been acquired, with which 
kind Providence, so often crowns. the efforts of 
honorable industzy. All these claims have been 
recognised and acted upon by others ; but our friend 
stood to you in none of these relations. “He was 
not to the manor born,” nor connected with you by 
ties of kindred, friendship. or association: He came 
among you only a few years since a stranger. What 
he has done for you in that time, I trust will be re- 
membered as long as gratitude is recognised as a 
virtue among men.. I thank him for what -he has 
done in the name of our common education ; that edu- 
cation which by the laws of this great State is made 
as free as the air we breathe ; from, whose benefits, 
bere to be dispensed, none will be excluded; rich and 
poor will meet together and drink free of charge from 
that fountain of knowledge. which. is to fit them, for 
‘usefulness, qualify them ta appreciate and detend their 
civil and religious liberties, and assist: in carrying 
forward our Country to.that high and glerious condi- 
tion, which, it we do not misinterpret the tokens of 
Divine Providence, she is destined to reach. 
FE thank him in the name ot our common civiliza- 
tion, upon which popular education exercises so large 
and fevorable an influence. For the more the mental 
faculties are disciplined and the moral feelings culti- 
vated, so'much the more the views and tastes of men 
are elevated and refined, and the character of society 
improved. ’ } 
I thank him in the name of our common christiani- 

ty. Although no great advocate of education merely 


religious cultivation will go hand in hand with it.— 
Besides, christianity is opposed to ignorance and dark- 
ness under any circumstances, and rejoices_in the 
light. The more therefore this is diffused, the better 
are men prepared to receive and approach the Gospel 
and the more certain is it, that the Gospel will suc- 
ceed in bringing them under its benign influence. All 
that we ask, is that her claims be calmly and dispas- 
sionately examined. Of the result, then we have not 
the shadow of a fear. 

My respected friend: When the ground on which 
this building stands, was purchased and the tomb con- 
structed, which was to receive your mortal remains, 
after the Spirit had returned to God who gave it, and 
which already holds the ashes of some near and dear 
to you, I little thought of the ultimate use to which it 
would be applied. The contemplation of your final 
resting place, I have no doubt, has suggested to your 
mind that there are no objects in life worth living for, 
and duties and obligations resting upon us, which, if 
duly discharged, will tnrough faith in Christ, render 
our last moment calm, resigned and hopeful. Long 
after that monument has crumbied into dust, THis 
shall stand a better memorial of you, and not only the 
children of this generation shall rise up and call you 
blessed, but those of generations yet unborn, shall 
inscribe upon its walls, your fitting epitaph—* The 
Friend, the Benefactor of the young.” 

Mr. Joseph Mellowes then followed, who stated 
that he spoke in behalf of the working community, 
and he did the work very thoroughly and effectively. 

Bernard J. Meserole, Esq., addressed the children 
on the importance of education. 

He was followed by Mr. Holmes, who ‘drew the 
children out on the benefits that had been conter red 
upon them. They showed by their answering, very 
conclusively who had been their generous benefactor, — 
Captain Gobb. 

At this point, Capt. Cobb rose and remarked, 
“ Much has been said, and well said, and very much 
to the purpote ; all I have to say is, to assure. you all 
that I feel as much satisfaction and pleasure in pre- 
senting this Edifice to the District as the Trustees can 
possibly feel in receiving it.” 

The Rev. A. P. Buel, of the Baptist church elosed 
the exercises in behalf of the donor, expressing that 
the returns expected for the new house, was a com- 
mensurate improvement in the cause of education by 
the inhabitants of the district. The gentleman closed 
the meeting by prayer. 

We shall be much mistaken if this beneficent act 


of Capt.. Cobb does not. give an impulse to the cause 
of education, whtch will be long felt in the thriving 
village of Tarrytown. ~~ 


DINNER TO CAPT. COBB. 

The principal inhabitants of the District. as a slight 
return for the vety great liberality of Capt. Cobb, had 
made aftrangements -for a Complimentary Dinner to 
him ; and at two o'clock a large number of gentle- 





intellectual, I trust that in this institution moral and 






fd 


men who had witnessed the gratifying and instructive 
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exercises of the morning, sat down toa highly sumptu- 
ous Entertainment, prepared in his best style, by 
“mine host” of the Franklin House, whose good 
taste and good cheer is proverbial all the country 
round. The tables were loaded, not merely with the 
substantial varieties of this festal season, but with 
every delicacy which the culinary art in its present 
proximate perfection could provide. Messrs. J. S. 
Odell, and B. Meserole, Trustees of the District, 
presided at the table as President and Vice-President ; 
the Blessing was invoked by the Rev. Dr, Creighton 
the other clergymen at each side, and the audience 
rising reverently ; and then every man applied himself 
to the gratification of a ready appetite, and did full 
justice to the delicious diversified viands, before 
him which, we think, for richness and variety, have 
seldom been surpaesed at any hotel in the country. 

After the cloth had been removed, Ald. Meserole, 
Vice-President, with a few prefatery remarks, as an 
opening overture for the Toasts, offered :— 

The Health of Capt. Nathan Cobb.—May he en- 
joy ahealth, happiness and prosperity, longer than 
his fondest anticipations. 

This sentiment with its circumstances of a very gra- 
tifying nature, excited the liveliest emotions, and 
cheers sprang spontaneously from every lip. The 
interest of this moment w@ also heightened toa de- 
gree of intense enthusiasm when another sentiment 
was announced :— 

The Union.—May it be as enduring as the world. 

Every man sprang to his feet, and cheers followed 
cheers in fapid snccession-—an earnest of the universal 
attachment to the Union felt indiscriminately by our 
patriotic fellow-citizens. 





Toasts at THE ComPiimMenTraRY DINNER GIVEN TO 
Capt. Coss. 


The following toasts were announced from the 
Chair. 

Education :—The nerve of our country’s greatness ; 
the hope of Husbandry, Commerce and Manufac- 
tures; to be extended to all, and withholden from 
none, 

Our New School House :—Wealth turned to good 
account in promoting the mental.culture of our rising 
race. May it shelter our children, while they seek 
the treasures to be gathered beneath its roof, 

Tarrytown :—The home of great hearts, whose 
deeds keep pace with the increasing opportunities for 
good in this age of Progress. 

Our Union :—We glory in its light, which, like the 
Sun, sheds its refulgence over the whole world. 

[This toast was received with the warmest enthusi- 
asm, and followed with rounds of applause. } 

The Clergy :—May they ever evince that interest 
in our mental as well as in our spiritual welfare which 
they have this day exhibited. 

[Rev. Mr, Buel responded to this sentiment ina hap- 
py train of thought, and recurrence to his youthful as- 
sociations and enjoyments. } 





Tarrytown : a, * a abroad as the “sngozy Dutch 
region,” but whose mental boast is the delight of lov- 
ers of literature every where. 

Hon Washington Irving being called on to respond 
to this toast, said that since he was unable to makea 
speech un the subject he would refer the subject to 
Deidrich Knickerbocker, Esq., now deceased, &c.. 

_ Vorunteer Toasts. 

By Abm. Storms. Ccpt. Wathan Cobb :—The 
enlightened friend of sound principles, the munifi- 
cent patron of popular Education; he has won the 
affection and lasting gratitude of the children of our 
Village. 

By N. Bayles. Santa Clause outdone. Capt. 
Cobb :—A more liberal friend to little boys and 
girls than Santa Cidus, since his gift is too large 
to put in their stockings; yet their hearts shall re- 
ceive it in gladness, and their minds shall garner 
up stores of knowledge in its enjoyment. 

By C. Curties. ‘“Inconsistency.”—We smile at 
the simplicity of childhood, when it delights in ‘cod 
houses,” yet we to-day have come here in the digni- 


of manhood, to rejoice in a “Cobb” School- 
louse ! 


By L. J. Pond. Our Esteemed Guest :—A man 
who unites the stern and fearless qualities of the 
mariner, with the courtesy and refinement ad the 
gentleman. 

By J. Odell. Education :—The bulwark of fre 
institutions, may its prosperity here be commen- 
surate with the means we have this day received at 
the hands of our honored guest. 

By W. Vemilla. Our New School-House :—An 
ornament to our Village and « lasting monument 
of Capt. Cobb’s generosity. 

By ‘N. B. Holmes. District Schools :—The an- 
chors of the ship of the State, may they hold her 
safe from wreck inthe whirlpool of Disunion. 

By a guest. The Luxury of doing Good :—May 
our friend, Capt. Cobb, live long to enjoy it. 

By C. Curtis. The Trustees of School District 
No. 1:—Their faithfulness and diligence are wit- 
nesses of their sterling worth, and perfect fitness to 
occupy their place of trust. 

By J. Hasbrouck. The Teachers of School Dis- 
trict No. 1 :—May the events of this day stimulate 
them to renewed exertions commensurate with the 
duties of the station they occupy, and the plaudits 
of grateful parents be their reward. 

By J. Buckhout. The Union :—One and inse- 
parable, now and forever. 

[This toast was received with a responsive shout 


| of:approbation: by the assemblage, every man rose 


instantly to his feet, and amid intense hilarious in- 
terest, the toast was drank. ] 

By Capt. N. Cobb. The Ladies :—God Mees 
them ! 

[unbounded applause. ] 

. By Thos. A. Dean. Our Wew School-House :— 
May this generouB gift be the seal ot lasting union 
among the inhabitauts of this District. 





—— 
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By Capt. W. H. Odell. The Ship of State :— 
May she ever be guided by as noble and skilful a 
pilot as the ‘‘ School Ship,” this morning referred 


By Caleb Roscoe. The Heart of the American 
Seaman ;—Always watchful, warm and wise in the 
development of its benevolent conceptions, 

Where e’er it roam, where e’er it rest, 

Still holding home first, dearest, best ! 

(Mr. Roscoe remarked, in reference to the senti- 
ment so favorably received, that it had been offered 
not merely with lively respect to the generous gentle- 
men whose munificence had gathered this joyous 
array of friends ground him, and whom Mr, R, had 
known by reputation from his -youth as 4 skilful and 
successful seaman, traversing the Atlantic as among 
the foremost commanders of the first class of Liver- 
pool Packets, but to mark the fact and impress it upon 
the minds of the audjence, that our wealthy Mariners 
had been ever found among the most generous and 
judicious Benefactors of the human race, known in 
the history of our young Republic ; and instanced a 
few of the many benefactions from that clase, which 
bless and brighten the hearts of the recipients, while 
they invite emulation and dignify, the permanent pro- 
visions for the necessitous in almost every maratime 
city of the Union. He referred also to a very liberal 
tndowment to education, similar to this, made in the 
town of Westchester many years ago,—to the “Sailor's 
Snug Harbor,” in New York, now a splendid and ex- 
tensive charity ; and tothe noble Edifice, the “Asy- 
lum for sick and disabled Seamen,” on Staten Island 
—allemanating from the warmth and wisdom of heart 
in American Seamen: and closing with a heartfelt 
tribute of respect to the noble-minded gentleman, our 
Guest, who had this day so liberally endowed a “cause, 
that of popular education, which ever lies near his 
own heart. Mr. R.: sat down amidst reiterated and 
long. continued cheers in response to the sentiment 
that had just been announced from the Chair.) 

By Capt. N. Cobb. Our worthy Hest of the 


* Franklin House :—He has done himself much credit 


in the abundant feast we this day enjoy. : 

By Martin Smith. The Health of Capt: Cobb:— 
May he live long to enjoy the smiles of the children, 
whom his bounty has this day blessed. ‘ 

By Jacob Vanderbilt. The Children’s Friend:— 
May his memory be enshrined in the hearts of our 
children and our children’s children, even to the re- 
motest generations; and when stern time snall have 
crambled into dust the monuments of Earth’s great 
and mighty ones, and their names are lost in oblivion, 
may the name of Capt Cobb still live in the hearts of 4 
grateful posterity. 

By James Cox, The Children of our School ;— 
May their intellectual progress be greatly facilitated 
by the kindness of their noble benefactor: 

By James C. Ayres. Capt. Nethan. Cobd:—Our 
citizen. The poor man’s friend, an example to the 


By L. T. Revere. Our position:—This assembly 
having met on the platform of Virtue and Truth, 
may we live by the level of Republican - friendship. 

By S. N. Thomas. The power of this day's noble 
deed :—May the corn which has this day been sown 
from the noble Codd, yield a hundred fold wo our ehil- 


-| dren, and ‘when its garnering shall come: the burden 


of the Harvest Song shall be the eulogy of our gene- 
rous benefactor. 


It will be seen from the tenor of the toasts, and the 
pith and pun, that the utmost freedom and joyousness 
possessed the entire assembly ; and not an incident 
occurred to mar in-any way the high-wrought and 
buoyant feelings and grateful events ol the day. The 
delighted assemblage, after a vote, requesting copies 
of the addresses of the speakers in the morning, and 
a vote of thanks to the Officers, and to their worthy 
host on the occasion, the happy participants arose at 
about 4 o’elock, from the table and parted, under the 
influence of the happiest feelings. 





Tar Fieip or WaTERLOo.—A recent visit to this 


field of battle discloses extensive changes. ‘The plain 
is rapidly losing its original character. Pieton’s tree 
has been cut down by the ruthless farmer to whom 
the ground on which it stood belongs; and the forest 
ot Soignie has been so cut away that the outline it 
presented at the time of the battle can no longer be 
recognized, and the last vestiges of the wood are van- 
ishing from the face ofthe earth. It appears that the 
King of Holland, eager te tarn his kingdom into cash 
as quickly as he could, sold the timber to the Bank of 
Belgium, and the bavk, which has since failed, sold 
it away.in lots to divers purchasers. The fate of the 
forest therefore was to be cut down. Even the 
Duke ot Wellington, who had a gift from the King of 
a thousand acres, sold his lot ; so that, at the present 
moment, little more remains thap a few clumps of 
white beech, like spectres haunting the green places 
of the ancient wood. The plain of Waterloo itself, 
too, is greatly altered. A large establishment for the 
manutacture of the beet-root’ sugar, casts its heavy 
shadow over the spot where the last crash of bayonets 
scattered the disordered retiaue of Napoleon. Cot- 
tages have sprund up by the road-side ; the greater 
part of the field is now industriously cultivated ; and 
small enclosures, filled with shrubs and gardens, have 
displaced that tone of desolation which formerly gave 
such a melancholy aspect tothe scene. The chateau 
of Hougomont elone retains iis early characteristies. 
The ruin remains just as it was after the battle, mak- 
ing 4 reasonable allowance for the decay and patch- 
ing of more than a quarter of @ century. There is 
the orchard, neglected ‘and ‘overgrown with rank 
grass and lusty weeds ; the shattered walls, the moul- 
dering chapel with the black marks of the fire still 
upon its crumbling sides, and a thousand names 





scrawled and daybed upwards even to its roof, 
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ANNUAL REPORT 
Or Trt SUPERINTENDENT oF Common ScHoois. 
«, Secretary's Oxzricz, i 
DrgrarTMENnT oF Common SonooLs, 
Ataaxy, January 7, 1851. 
TO THE LEGISLATURE. — 

The Superintendent of Common Schools, in accord- 
ance with the requisitions of the law, has the honor to 
submit tha following Annual Report. 

CONDITION OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS. 

From the returns of the several town superintend: 


ents, made to the county clerks of the respective coun; { 


ties, and bearing date on the first day of July last, 
abstract of which will be found in Table A, annexed, 
it appears that the whole number of sehooi districts 
in the state, duly organized at that date, was 11,397, 
being an increase of 206 during the preceding year, 
Of this number 8,394 are composed of territory. whol: 
ly situated in the town where the school house of the 
district stands, and the remainder are joint districts, 
formed from two or more adjoining towns. 

Reports, in accordance with law, have been receiv- 


ed by the several-town superiatendents from the trus- | Do. 


tees of 11,173 of these districts, leaving 124 districts 
from which no returns were made. These reports 
bear date on the Ist day of January, 1850, and refer 
to the condition of the several schools dering the year 
1849. The average period. during which ‘the, schools 
were taught, daring that year; by duly qualified teach- 
ers, in accordance with law, was eight months,, The 
whole number of children, between the ages of five 
and sixteen years, residing in the, several districts of 
the state, on the 3let dey Decediber, 1849, was 735,, 
188 ; and the number of children: taught during the 
preceding year was 794,500, being an excess of 59,- 
312 over the number between the ages of ‘five and 
sixteen, and 16,191 over the whole number taught in 
1848. .Qf the nomber thus taught; 9,079 bad 
under instruction during the entire year; 18,455. 
ten months and less taan twelve ;. 59,315 for eight 
months and less than ten ; 106,100 for six! meuths 
Jess than eight ; 167,732 for four months and lees: 

six ; 198,022 for. two monihs and les than four 
200,128 for a period less thean.two months. The 
riod of attendanee of the remaining 35,669. ie not jay 
cluded in-the reports of the trastees, which have porn, 
found very defective inthis respect, from the difll 
culty of ascertaining the requisite data upon which to 
base these returns. bh paid: 


’ aie 


ESTIMATES AND ACCOUNTS OF EXPENDI- 
TURES OF SCHOOL MONEYS. 

Daring the year embraced in the report of the trus- 
trees, the whole amount of money paid for teacher's 
Wages in the several districts from which reports were 

received was $1,322,696 24, of which $767,389 20 
was public money; $508;724 56 raised on rate bills 
from those sending to schoo!,’$31,834 27 raised by 
district tax to sopply deficiencies in the collection of 


| euch ratebille, and $14,748 21 raised in like manner 
| | to defray the rate bille of indigent persons, exempted 
| | by the trustees ‘in the mode prescribed by law. The 


number of children thus placed on the list of indigent 
exempts, during the year 1849, was' 18,686. 

The aggregate amount of library money expended 
during thé same year in ‘the purchase of books, and 
articles of school apparatus authorised by law was 
$92,456 78: and the amount raised by district tax. 
ation for such apparatus, for book cases and other pur- 
poses connected with the several district libraries, was 
‘| ga,ene 73, making an aggregate of $95,085 51 for 
library expenditures and schoo] apparatus. 

The following sums were raised by the inhabitants 
ofthe several districts, during the year 1849, by dis- 
trict taxation, in addition to those above specified, for 


the respective purposes enumerated, viz.:—— ‘ 
or peepotes ae si $23,490 62 
uilding schoo! uses, 154.932 06 
renting houses or rooms for schools, . 2.724 67 
repairing schoo) houses, : 52.090 75 
Ipsurance on do., ; : 3.721 97 
fuel for: do., on . a 62,384 20 
. other purposes, ; 49,592 13 
$848,886 49 


Ament as above stated raised for supplying 
he Sope in rate bills, . 31.834 27 
Do do, for spepatom ' ef indigent child- 
ren, . ; : : 14,748 21 





Showing an aggregate of $398,097 70° 

Raired by district on during the year. 

Add te this the amount raised by rate bill, $508,724 56 
And the whole t contributed by the in- 

habitants of the several en wend — the tal 

‘port of kehools during the year wi $906,822 26 
Amount of public money a3 aan ser 

and expended during the a for teac 

wages and libraries, . $859,845 98 


Total Expenditure for school purposes in 1849, $1,766,668 24 

The whole amount of public money received from 
all sources during the year ending on the firet day of 
July last, by the several town superintendents, was 
@1,035,854 85; of which $730,798 12 have been 
apportioned among the several districts, ‘n the mode 
prescribed by law, for teachers’ wages, $91,363 90 


tj for library purposes, and the residue for contingent 


expenses in the several cities and large towns, where 
special provisions of law exist.  * 
The number of ‘private unincorporated and select 
‘schools in the State, is: reported at 1697, and the ag- 
gregate number of pupils in attendance upon euch 
schools during the year 1849, at 70,606. 
~ IMPROVEMENT AND MANAGEMENT OF 
ht THE COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 
The accompanying table, marked B, contains a 





tatement farnished by the Comptroller; showing the 


do. for book eases and apparatus. . 2,628 73 - 
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increase and diminution of the éapitel of fhe Common 
School Fund, during the year ending on the 30th of 
September lest, and the present revenue of that fund, 
by which it will appear that the capital: of this fund 
has been incgeased during the year by.:the sum: of 
$47,109 87; and that the balanca of revenue now in 
the treasury, applicable to Common Sehool purposes, 
in addition to the revenue accruing from the United 
States Deposite Fund; is $137,524 07. The amount 
of revenue annually contributed to this object from the 
avails of the Deposite Fand is $165,000, which added 
to the amount above stated accruing from the Common 
School Fand, gives an aggregate of $302.524 07, as 


. the present revenue of the combined: funds.) As :un- 


der the existing provisions of law, not only the oapi- 
tal but the revenue of this fand is constantly end atea- 
dily inereasing, no good reason is perceived why the 
the apportioument for the ensuing year; based ‘upon 
the ratio ot the population of the State ag’ ascertained 
by the census just completed, may not 'be increased 
from $285,000 to $300,000. ‘This amount in'coumec- 
tion with the sums required by the present law to be | 
raised upon the several counties aud towns, by the 
respective boards of supervisors, will contribute @900,- 
000 to the support of schools and district libraries, for 
the ensuing year, independently ‘of any: other provi- 
sion ; leaving only about $500,000 to be raised by dis- 
triet taxation in the entire State, including the seve- 
ral cities, where nearly pne-half of this amount. is al- 
ready provided for by. special laws. If;: however; the 
system of: district taxation shall be wholly dispensed 
with, @' measure which it is earnestly. ‘hoped will be 
adopted, and an adequate system of State or county 
taxation substituted in its stead, this liberal increase 
of the State apportionment will materially paten the 
amount thus required to be raised:’ 
DISTRICT ‘LIBRARIES. 

The whole number of volumes in the several schoal 
district libraries ofthe State, on the 31st of December, 
1849, was 1,449,950, being an ‘increase ‘of 40,796 
volumes during the year reported, and comprising an 
average of 127 volumés to éach school district. 

The sys:em of district school libraries is one pecu- 
liar, it is believed, to our own State. Attempts have, 
from time to time, been made to‘ introduce it into the 
school organizations of other States; bat hitherto 
without permanent success. Ite benefits are beyond 
the reach of computation. It places at the command 
of every inhabitant of every school district in ‘the 
State, a collection of literary and’ scientific informa- 
tion, embracing every department of useful and Prac- 
tical Kmowjedge, and well adapted fo excite @ taste 
in the minds of the young for reading and” reflection. 


‘In the absence, however, of any efficient local super. 


vision, there is too much reason to’ believe’ that many 
of these libraries are c ably neglected’ ‘by those offi- 
cers, whose special duties it is to take Maite of them ; 
and that a very large proportion, of the benefits which 
might otherwise be derived from them, are thus lost 


tionsef books dre | also’not fibfrequently made by the 
trustees, and the library funds committed to their 
charge, squandered upon worthless or worse than 
‘worthless publications. The attention of the Legis- 
lature is respectfully requested to the expediency of 
such a rhedifieation of the law in this respect, as shall 
More effectually secure the efficiency and utility of 
these institations. 
‘' "She Superintendent begs leave to renew the sug- 
gestion ‘made in the lest armual report from this de- 
partment, in reference to the expediency of supplying 
etch distriet library of the State with a copy of Web- 
-eter's unabridged American Dictionary. It isin every 
respect quite desirable that our standards of orthogra- 
phy aad orthoepy should be as fer as possible uniform 
‘througheut’ the State; and public opinion seems to 
Wave concentrated ‘itself with very general. unani- 
‘mity ‘upoh those comprised in thie work: A portion 
of the library fand might not inappropriately be devoted 
‘tothis important object. 
SCHOOL HOUSES AND SITES. 

‘Under the existing system of supervision, the de- 
partment has no means of ascertaining the progress 
which has been made in the improvement of school 
house architecture, and in ‘the location and suitable 
embellishment of sites. During the year reported, the 
sam of $23,490 60 was invested in the purthase’ of 
‘sites, and $154,932 06 in the erection of school houses. 
‘From the best means of information within reach of 
the department, it is believed that very great improve- 
ments in these structures have taken place; that an 
increased regard to the comfort, convenience aad 
health, both of pupils and teachers, has been mani- 
fested ; and that more enlightened principles of archi- 
tecture, as well asa more refined taste anda better 
appreciation of the advantages resulting from their 
combination, are beginniag to prevail. 

The enlargement of sites for school houses, the in- 
troduction of tasteful shrubbery, and the cultivation of 
useful and ornamental plants, should be encouraged 
and recommended. Ample grounds should be re- 
verved by the inhabitants of districts tor this purpose ; 
and while every reasonable facility should be afforded 
for thet bracing end invigorating exercise of the physi- 


eal faculties. which is escential to the healthful deve- 
lopment. of the human ‘system, provision should at the 
ame time be afforded for the cultivation of those 
higher faculties of our nature, which have reference 
to the ‘beanfiful, the tasteful and’ the ornamental. 
Trees, flowers, vines and evergreens, should find their 

te places: in. the vicinity of every school 
house, demanding the care and repaying the. attention 
of both teacher and pupils. Tine influence thus capa- 
‘ble of being eteitedl on the expanding mind of child- 
hood, ‘catmot be otherwise than beneficial ;~ while 
the associations connected with the work of primary 
education will be divested of much of, their present 
repulsiveness. : 


SCHOOLS FOR COLORED.CHILDREN, 
There are im the Siate, as appears from the. report 
of the severel town superintendenis, fifty-two schools 





to the inlabiiante of the districts." Iijaaitious selec, 


Tonyad 


1 HATH is ; a ‘ Fs | wes 


for colored children, of which fifteen are located in 
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die city of New-York, six in the peeerion of Dutchess, 
three in each of the-counties of Kings, Queens, Scho- 
’ Jarieand Wayne, two in each of the counties of Colum- 
bia, Ontario, Rensselaer, Saffold and Warren, and 
oue in-each.of the counties. of Albany, Broome, Exie, ; 
Genesee, Monroe, Orange, Saratoga,’ Steuben...and 
Yates. -In-these schools 4,971 colored childrew have 
been taught during the year embraced. in the-reporis, 
- of which number 3,245 resided. in-the city of -New 
York, 560 in the county of Kings, 164 in the county 


of Broome. 140 in Albany, 137 in Erie; 105-in.Rene- ' 


selaer, 90 in Ontario, 85.ip Queens; 66 in. Monroe, 59 

in Yates, 56 iv Columbia, 36 in’ Greene, 23 in each 

of the counties of Orange and, Sehoharie, 27 in, Suf- 

folk, 23. in Saratoga, and 16 in /Steuben.. For their 

suppor: the eum of $11,480 44 has been apportioned | 
from the public money of the several counties and | 
towns in which they are loeated; and $776 85 con- 

tributed by rate bills by those eending to school. 

The existing provisions of law for the establishment 
and support of this class of schools, are quite inade- 
quate to the increasing wants of those interested ; and 
I respectfully recommend such further legislation in 
their behalf, as an enlightened regard to the intellec- 
tual and moral welfare of this portion.of. our. fellow- 
citizens may seem to require . Every. reasonable fa- 
cility should, in my judgment, be afforded. for. the or- 
ganization of separate schools for their use, wherever 
sufficient numbers exist to warrant the establishment 
of such schools, 

SUPERVISION OF THE SCHOOLS. 

The Superinyendent deems it his duty again to call 
- the attention of the Legislature to the present defee- 
tive system. of local supervision.. The experience of 
* the last year has strengthened and confirmed.the opin- 
ion ‘heretofore expressed, that some other and more 
efficient agency should be interposed between the.se- 
veral school distriets and this department, than .that 
of the town. superintendent. It is utterly4mpossible 
for this class of officers to fulfil the various important 


functions which appertain to an uniform, thorough and | 


‘well-regulated supervision of the schools. This can 
be done effectually only by a county, or at jeast by. an 
assembly district officer, invested with the requisite 
powers, and subject to such restrictions and limita- 
tions as may be deemed expedient and necessary. 
- Whether euch officer be chosen by the people, elected }' 

by the town superintendents, or by the board of super- 

visors, the local legislature of the county, is of second: 

ary. importance. He should be charged with the j gen: 
~ eral supervision of the schools of the district. or county | 
’ for which he may be appointed, invested with exclu- 
* sive jurisdiction‘in the first instance, overall ‘scliool 
controversies of every name and nature, subject to res 
view by this department, and required annually to re- 
port the condition of jhe several schools under his | 


charge, with such general suggestions for their im- 
provement and advancement as he may think requi- 
site and proper.’ His tompensation should be made a 
State and county charge, in equal proportion. 


The want of such an doammunilene officer has been 
long and severely felt in the administration of the gen- 
eral system. ‘It has been found wholly impracticable 
for the State Superintendent to keep up such a cor- 
-tespondence with the nine hundred town superintend- 
) ents as is absolutely requisite to the efficiency and suc- 
cess ofthe system. There: is, consequently, an en- 
tire absence of concert or co-operation between the 
school officers of any one county, to say nothing of the 
State at large. There are no means by whieh the 
vatious improvements ot the age, in the art and sci- 
ence of education, ean be generally made known and 
introduced into the great body of :our schools ; and it 
must be obvious to the most unreflecting that instead 
of progressing, our elementary institutions must con- 
tinually, ander such influences, retrograde in value 
and usefulness. 

‘The. great increase of litigation which has grown 
out of the provisions of the late act of 1849, serves also 
to.exhibit in e striking point of view the want of some 
adequate local tribunal for the adjustment and settle- 
ment, without costs to either party, of the various 
questions which are constantly presenting themselves 
for. determination> Trustees, and other officers of 
school districts, with the exception of the collector, 
are required to perform the various laborious. perplex- 
‘ing, and responsibie duties devolved upon them by law, 
without.compensation. They are compelled to give 
their-serviees when called upon by the inhabitants of 
their, digtrict, and subjected to heavy fines in case of 
refusal.to serve. Under euch. circumstances, it ig both 
unjust, and oppressive that they should be subjected to 
an, expensive and harrassing procees of litigation, in 
the performance of the various functions thus. devolved 
upon them. It is true, the respective tribunals before 
which they may be cited have power to exempt them 
from she payment. of costs, where it appears on the 
trial that they have acted in good faith ; but it is ob- 
vious that this exemption can reach only a small part 
of the expenses, and none of the vexation and trouble, 
incurred by them in their defence, Ultimately, too, 
these expenses may be made a charge against the dis- 
trict ;. but in the meantime they are subjected to all 
the, embarrassments and. burdens incident to an angry 
and protracted eourse of litigation, without any ade- 
quate protection. A local officer or tribunal, vested with 
eaclusive jurisdiction i in all cases of controversy aris- 
ing out of the school Jaws, and. authorised to make a 
final decision, gubject to review, by this department 
on, appeal, and without costs to either party, would 
seem to afford the most equitable and efficient mode 
for the settlement of this increasing class of questions. 

In connection with this subject, the attention of the 
Legislature i is respectfully requested to the propriety of 
a formal fe-enactment of the provisions conferring 
-eppellate jurisdiction upon this department. By a 
mere clerical error of the woe clerk, the gection 
referred. to was included in, thy»; j.4i..g clause of 
chapter 382 of the laws of 184Y, vuendatory of the 
general school law. And although the attention of 
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the Legislature at its last session was directed to the 
subject, no definitive action was had, in coneequence 
of the failure of thg bill introduced for the amendment 
of the free school | The Superintendent has con- 
tinued up to the present period to entertain appeals 
as heretofore, without objection or complaint from any 
arter. 
NORMAL SCHOOL. 

This institution is rapidly and steadily increasing in 
usefulness and popular favor. The report of the exe- 
cutive committee which will be laid before the Legis- 
lature at an early day, will show the progress which 
has been made in its administration it s present condi- 
tion and probable future prospects. ‘ 

None of the instrumentali:ies provided by our com- 
mon school system, are, in the judgment of the Super- 


’ intendent, capable of accomplishing greater perma- 


nent improvement in our elementary institutions of 
learning than this. The annual thorough preparation 
of from one to two hundred qualified teachers of both 
sexes, and their distribution throughout different sec- 
tions of the State, is well calculated to infuse an 
element of advancement, the benefits of which can 
scarcely be over estimated. The low standard of qua- 
lification heretofore so generally prevalent, attended, 
as it has been, and, under similar circumstances, must 
continue to be, with a constantly decreasing standard 
ot wages, has constituted the most serious impediment 
to the intellect ual and moral progress of our schools. 
This impediment can be removed only by a systema- 
tic movement in the opposite direction ; a movement 
which the Normal School has thus far successfully 


- accomplished, 


It must be manifest to every enlightened mind that 
the utility and success of elementary education, how- 
ever theoretically perfect, are dependent almost exclu- 
sively upon the character, attainments and practical 
qualifications of the teachers placed in charge of the 
school. If the prevailing standard in this respect is 
low ; if individuals of doubtful moral character, or 
slender intellectnal acquirements, find their way into 
these institutions, through the neglect or indifference 
of parents and employers, the injury thereby inflicted 
upon the future interests of those| who are subjected to 
the influence of this class of teachers is irreparable. 
There is reason to believe that those officers upon 
whom the daty of examining and licensing teachers is 
devolved, are far too generally remiss in that strict 
investigation, both of character and attainments, which 
shouid in all cases precede the granting of certificates. 
In addition to the serious consequences which must 
necessarily’be inflicted upon the highest -interests of 
the schools, where such incompetent teachers are em- 
ployed, indirect injustice is done to that large and in- 
creasing class of really qualified teaahers, who have 
devoted themselves to their profession, and design to 
rely upon it for a livelihood. The standard of wages 
for this class, already far too low, when compared 
with those of every other liberal profession, becomes | 


must be entered into with mere pretenders, destitute of 
suitable qualifications, either moral or intellectual, and 
who resort to the business of teaching, as a mere tem- 
porary resource jn the prosecution of some other 
trade, calling or profession. Every encouragement 
should be affordedjio the thorough scientific prepara- 
tion of a body of teachers, of both sexes, and every 
inducement should be held out to them to devote their 
time and energies.to the faithful prosecution of their 
noble and useful profession. Let our schools be rig- 
idly closed against all not thus qualified and devoted 
to their calliog, and the demand, for a higher order of 
instructors will spéedily call forth a corresponding sup- 
ply. -No education is worthy of the name which does 
not include a full and faithful development and direc- 
tion of the whole moral, intellectual and physical na- 
ture of every child subjected to its discipline ; and this 
can be accomplished only by , instructors themselves 
thoroughly disciplined and fitted for the task, and 
enthusiastically devoted to its duties and responsibi- 
lities. 

An interesting feature in this Institution during the 
past year has been the experiment of educatiug a 
number of Indian youth of both sexes. with the view 
of preparing them for teachers among their own peo- 
ple. These pupils have evinced a surprising aptitude 
for instruction ; and at the expiration of their respect- 
ive terms will undoubtedly possess all the requisite 
qualifications for communicating instruction in all the 
ordinary branches of commen school education to the 
children of the various tribes with which they are 
connected. The obligations incumbent upon the 
State in its dealings with the scattered remnant of 
this interesting people, within out borders, cannot be 
more wisely and bene ‘cially performed than by thus 
placing them upon a footing of intellectual and moral 
‘equality with their white brethren, through the agen- 
cy of an institution designed for the benefit of the en- 
tire rising generation. 

TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 

In most of the counties of the State, so far, as can 
be ascertained from the reports transmitted to this de- 
partment, no institutes have beea held during the 
past year; returns have been received from three or 
four counties only ; and it is believed that no efforts 
have been made in the majority of the counties to as- 
semble the teachers in accordance with the provision 
of the existing law in this respect. 

This state of things is much to be regretted. In 
conjunction with the State Normai School, the period- 
ical assemblage of the several teachers of each county, 
for a few weeks prior to the commencement of their 
spring and fall terms, is calculated to produce the 
most beneficial results upon the improvement of the 
schools by elevating the qualifications of their instruc- 
tors, 2d familiarising them with the best and most 
approved methods of teaching. ; The law should, in 
the judgment of the Superintendent, be so amended 
as to secure these results, in the most efficient, prae- 
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tical mode. The appropristions té'the respective’ in- 
stitutes should be increased, and the duty of eonven- 
ing atid organizing them devolved:upon some officer 
officially connected with the common schools, instead 
ot the county clerks. 


SCHOOL JOURNAL. as 

The facilities afforded by this periodical for com- 
municating with the inhabitants and officers of the 
several districts throughout the State, and with the 
several town superintendents, are such as abundantly 
to justify the continuance of the appropriation hereto- 
fore made for its publication. In the absence of such 
an organ of communication, the department would be 
compelled to incur a heavy expenditure, far surpass- 
ing the amount of the appropriation, in the printing 
and postage of circulars. The experience of the last 
last ten or twelve years, during which the journal has 
been published, has satisfactorily established its utility 


and importance, not only as. the official channel.of 


eommunication with the school district, but as the re- 
pository of valuable information conaecied with the 
advancement and improvement of our system of. pub- 
lic instruction. 


REVISION OF THE SCHOOL LAWS. 


The numerous and important ‘alterations and 


amendments which have been made‘in the school 
law, since the year 1847, when the various statutes in 
relation:to common schools were consolidated and ‘re- 
“enacted , imperatively require a revision and republi- 
‘cation of the entire act as amended, together with 
such expositions, instructions and forms’as may be 
deemed necessary and proper to carry its various pro- 
visions into practical effect throughout the State. A 


fall and complete digest of the existing provisions of 


law, with the necessary forms and instructions, em- 
“bracing a concise statement - 


the present period, has been prepared under the di- 


rection of the department ; andwill be. published as 
soon as may be after the Legislature shali have taken 
definitive action on the various amendments that may 
be submitted to its consideration during the present 
session. A copy of a similar work, published in 1844, 


was directed to be placed in each district library of 


the State, for the use of the inhabitants and officers of 
the several disiricts and towns, the expense of which 
was defrayed from the Library, Fund ;, and_I respect- 
fully recommend a similar disposition, of the present 


work. 
FREE SCHOOLS. 


The history of the past year, in reference to’ this 
great enterprise, has been one of mingled triumph and. 
The principle incorporated jn the “Act for! 
the establishment of free schools throughout the 
State,” has been again subjected to the test of public. 
opinion. In their almost unanimous approval of that) 
principle in the canvass of 1849, the electors very gen-| 
erally overlooked the specific details of the bill sub-: 


disaster. 


of ail the decisions’ 
of the several Superintendénts now in foree under 
each head, a full abstract of the various local:laws, 
and a brief history of the system from its origin to 


mitted’ to: their sanction, confiding in the disposition 
of the Legislature to modify such of its features as 
might be practically objectionable. Serious obstacles 
to the successful operation of the law presented them- 
| selves: almost upon the threshold of its administration. 
The boards of supervisors in more than one-half of the 
counties of the State, had adjourned their annual ses- 


appropriations required by its provisions, leaving the 
several school districts to sustain a most unequal and 
oppressive burden of taxation for the support of their 
schools. 

Inequalities in the valuations of taxable property 
contributed, in many localities, gréatly- to aggravate 
this burden, and a spirit of opposition to the new law, 
inflamed by its determ ned oppenents, manifested it- 
self at the primary district meetings, and too often re- 
sulted in the entire rejection of the estimates prepared 
by the trustees, and the limitation of the term of school 
to the lowest possible period authorised by law. Ap- 
peals were assiduously made to the cupidity of the 
heavy tax-payers—their interests sought to be arrayed 
against that of their less favored brethren, and against 
the interests of their children; their passions stimulat- 
ed by the real inequalities as well as fancied injustice 
of the burdens imposed by the new law, were readily 
enlisted against every attempt to carry it into opera- 
tion. Numerous petitions were sent to the Legisla- 
ture, praying for its repeal, or for such amendments 
as might render it more generally acceptable. 

‘It was obvious that the law was liable to just and 
serious objections, and it did not meet with that gen- 
eral approval which was necessary to ensure its suc- 
cess. Under these circumstances, the friends of the 
new system were among the first to concede the de- 
fects of the bill, and while urging the preservation of 
the fundamental principle which it involved, were 
anxiously solicitous so te modify the details of the 
‘measure, as to obviate all its obnoxious features. At 
their suggestion and with their co-operation, bills were 
introduced into both branches of the Legislature, pro- 
viding for a general and equitable system of State or 
county taxation, for the purpose of rendering the com- 
mon schools free to ali, dispenaing with the necessity 
of a district assessment, out of which the principal em- 
barraesment had originated. In the Assembly, the 
measures thus proposed were approved by a large 
majority ; the Senate did not concur in the action of 
the house, but sent to the house a bill proposing a re- 
submission of the law to the people. At the close of 
the session, and when it became evident that no mo- 
dification of the obnoxious law conid be obtained, this 
bill received the assent of the house. 

By the adoption of this measure, the friénds of free 
schools found themsclves in a very embarassing posi- 
tion. They were compelled either to give their votes 
and influence in favor of the continuance of.a law, 
some of the distinctive features of which were at va- 
riance both with their wishes and judgment, or, by 
sanctioning its repeal, hazard the principle which had 
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been deliberately adopted by the Legislature, and ap- 
proved by the emphatic expression of the public will. 
‘The issue thus presented could not fail of being greatly 
misapprehended. While the electors secured the re- 
newed triumph of the principle involved, there can be 
no doubt that thousauds of votes were cast for the 
repeal of the law, by citizens who desired only ‘its 
amendment, and who would have recorded. their suf- 
frages in favor of a system of free-schools properly 
guarded, had <he form of the ballot permitted them to 
do so. 

It remains then for the Legislature to give efficacy 
to this renewed expression of the popular will, by the 
enactment of a law which shall definitely engraft 
the free school principle upon our existing system of 
primary education, and at the same time remove all 
just cause of complaint as to the inequality of taxation. 
District taxation has been found to be unjust, unequal 
and oppressive. It should therefore at once beaban- 
doned, so far.as the ordinary support of the schools is 
concerned. The funds necessary for the payment of 
teachers’ wages, in addition to the amount received 
from the State Treasury, should be provided éither by 
a State tax equitabl} levied on real and personal pro- 
perty according to a fixed and uniform vaination, by 
acounty and town tax, levied and assessed ‘in the 
same manner, or by such a combination of these three 
modes as might be deeméd most expedient and _ 
cious. 

The common schools of the State should' be declar- 
ed free to every resident of the respective districts, of 
the proper age to participate’ ifi their ‘benefits; and 
their support should be “made a charge upon the 
whole property, either of the State at large, or of the 
respective counties and towns in which vs aré situ- 
ated. 

The bill which passed the Assembly at its last ses- 
sion, provided for the levying of an annual tax ‘of 
$800,000 on the real and personal property of the’ 
State according to the assessed valuation’ of such pro- 
perty, and for the distribution of the aggregate amount 
so to be raised, among the several counties and towns 
of the State, according to the number of children, of 


proper school age, residing in each: “This ‘sum, toge-'| 


ther with the amount annually apportioned ftom the 
revenue of the common school fund, would, it was 
supposed, be sufficient for the support ‘of the several 
schools of the State, during an average period of eight 
months in each year. The whole amount expended 
for teachers” wages, during the year 1849, was $1,322 
696 24, to which is to be added an aggregate amount 
of $119,000 for library purposes, making in the whole 
$1,432,696 24. The superintendent, however, enter- 
tains no doubt that the amount proposed to be raised 
by the bill referred to, in conjunction with the State | 
appropriation, the revenue for which is rapidly and 
steadily increasing, will be. amply adequate to “the 
payment ‘of teacher's wages” for the average length of 
time during which the schools have heretorore been 


of the libraries and necessary apparatus in the schools. 

Under the present defectively administered syetem 
of assessment, however, such a.tax will operate very 
unequally in different sections of the State. The stan- 
dard of valuation, both of real and personal property, 
varies, as is well known,in nearly every county of 
the State ; while in some it is estimated at its fair and 
market value, in othors it is assessed at three-fourths, 
two-thirds and sometimes as low as one-half its actual 
value. . If, therefore the existing standard of valuation 


| isto be made the basis of the apportionment of the 


proposed tax, it is manifest that a very unjust and op- 
pressive burden will be cast npon those counties where 
the assesement is in strict accordance with the provi- 
sions of law, for the benefits of those sections in which 
its‘ requirements are evaded by an arbitrary standard 
of valuation. 

‘The distribution of money when raised, serves 
likewise to render this disproportion still more ma- 
nifest, that being based upon the population accord- 
ing to the last preceding census of the respective 
counties. To exhibit the practical operation of this 
system, a table has been constructed under the 
direction of the department, and is appended to the 
present report (see appendix), by which it will be 
seen that the city of New-York with a population 
of 871,228, according to the last census, and a 
valuation of real and personal property amounting 
in the aggregate to $254,192,527, contributes 
$805,206.38 annually as her proportion of the pro- 
posed State tax, while she will be entitled to receive 
orily $114,025.83 as her share of its proceeds ; the 
county of Duchess with a population of 25,124 and 
a valuation of 19,890,632 contributes $28,288.92 
and receives only $16,981.96 ; the county of Kings 
with a population of 78,691 and a valuation of about . 
$40,000,000, contributes $47,980.21 and receives 
only $24,170.83, a diminution of nearly one-half ; 
the county of Westchester with a population of 
47,578 and a valuation of $20.018,964, contributes 
' $24,048.67 and receives only $14,618.12; and the 
counties of Livingston, Ontario and Queens, each 
receive & considerably less amount than they con- 
tribute. On the other hand, every other county in 
the State; receives an equal or a greater amount 
‘than it is called upon to contribute. The county of 
‘Allegany with « population of 40,000 and a valua- 
tion ' 6f° $3797 ,485, raises $4,569.93 and receives’ 
nearly three times that amount, or $12,812.25; the 
county of Chenango with a population nearly the 
game and a valuation of $10,786,131, raises $5,166 


‘92 and receives $12,255.78 ; the county of Delaware 


with’ ‘a population of 37,000 and « valuation of 


' $8.787,810, raises 4,489.26 and receives $11,861.39 ; 


the county of Greene with a population of 32,000 
and a valuation of $2,746,983, raises $8,800.00 and 
receives $0,815.06; the county of Jefferson with a 
popalation of 65,000 and a valuation of $7,200,881, 


iraises $8,648.54 and receives $19,965.17 ; the coun- 
ty of St. Lawrence with a pene of bp and 
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ceives $19,152.73, between four and five times more 
than she contributes; the county of Schoharie with 
a population of 82,488 and a valuation of $1,817 804, 
raises $2,188.25 and receives $9,979.06, an excess 
of nearly five times the amout contributed ; and the 
counties of Steuben, Tompkins, and Ulster, receive 
from twice to three times the amount contributed 
by each. These discrepancies, it is obvious, in a 
great measure, grow out of the existing inequalities 
in the respective standards of valuation adopted in 
the several counties; and should the Legislature 
deem it expedient to charge the annual support of 
the schools, over and above the revenue of the school 
- fund, upon the taxable property of the State, and 
to retain the existing mode of distribution, the ne- 
cessity of devising some mode by which the stand- 
ard of valuation should be as nearly as practicable 
uniform throughout’ the State, will be apparent. 
If this can be accomplished, or if the distribution of 
the funds raised were directed to be made upon the 
same basis with the apportionment of the tax, there 
can be no doubt, in the judgment of the Superin- 
tendent, that a State tax for the support of our 
common schools will prove the simplest, most effici- 
ent and beneficial mode of providing for the ohject 
in view: the establishment and maintenance of a 
system of free school education, in accordance with 
the expressed wishes of the inhabitants of the State. 
If, however, this were found impracticable, the 
same result may be obtained by requiring the board 
of supervisors of each county of the State to raise 
twice the amount apportioned to the county, as a 
county tax, and levy an equal amount as a town tax, 
in the mode prescribed by the existing law, which 
requires only an equal amount to be levied asa 
county and town tax respectively. This provision 
would simply increase the amount of school money 
now by law required to be raised, qne-third, while 
it would entirely dispense with district taxation, 
for the current support of the schools. Inequalities. 
in the standard of valuation adopted by the respec- 
tive counties, would in this case prove unjust and 
burdensome to none ; as the existing law has: made 
complete provision for the adjustment of such in- 
equalities in the case of joint districts formed from 
parts of two or more counties or towns. The whole 
amount of taxable property of each county would 
contribute in equal and fair proportions to the sup- 
port of the schools located in its territory ; and the 
angry dissensions growing out of the necessity of 
district taxation, the fruitful source of nearly all 


the oppositien which has been made to the existing. 


law, would be averted. 


In apportioning the public money, and the money. 


raised by a county or State tax among the several 
school districts, the Superintendent is of opinion 
that some more effectual provision than now exists, 
should be made for the smaller and weaker. districts, 
upon whom the burden of supporting a schogt for 
any considerable length of time during the year, is 
peculiarly oppressive. If a specified amount, aey 





for instance fifty dollars, were required to be appor- 
tioned to every duly organized district whose report 
for the preceding year shall be found with accord- 
ance with law, leaving the balance to be apportion- 
ed according to the number of children between the 
ages of four and twenty-one years residing in the ~ 
district, the necessary encouragement would be af- 
forded to every district, however limited its means, 
or however sparse its population, while ample re- 
sources would be left for larger and ‘more populous 
districts. The several districts being thus furnish- 
ed with adequate funds for the maintenance of ef- 
ficient schools during an average period of eight 
months in each year, the trustees should be peremp- 
torily required to expend the moneys thus placed 
at their disposal, in the employment ‘of suitable 
qualified teachers for such a length of time as those 
means may justify. 

Such an arrangement would, it is believed, prove 
almost universally acceptable to the people of the 
State. The principle involved has repeatedly re- 
ceived the sanction of public sentiment. It is in 
accordance with the enlightened spirit of the age. 
It is the ‘only system compatible with the genius 
and spirit of our republican institutions. It is not 
@ novelty, now for the first time, sought to be en- 
grafted upon our legislation, but a principle re- 
cogniged and carried into practical operation in our 
sister state of Massachusetts from the earliest period 
of its colonial history—indentified with her great- 
ness and prosperity, her influence and her wealth, 
and transplanted from her soil to that of some of 
the younger states of the Union. 

In each of our own cities, and in many of our 
larger villages, it has been established and success- 
ful sustained by the general approval of their 
citizens ; and wherever it has obtained a foothold, 
it has never been abandoned. It is only requisite 
to adjust the details of the system, equitably and 
fairly, to commend it to the approbation of every 
good citizen as the noblest palladium and most ef- 
fectual support of our free institutions. | 

The existing law has excited a degree of opposi- 
tion which was not anticipated, but it is believed 
that it has grown out of the defects of the law, 
rather than from any prevailing hostility to the 
principle of free schools. 

No law can be successful!y and prosperously ad- 
ministered under our government, which does not 
reeeive the general approval of the people. It is 
the earnest desire, therefore, of the Superintendent, 
that the present law should be so amended as to 
‘| produce greater equality—to remove all reasonable 
ground of complaint, and to render our great sys- 
tem of education more efficient apd useful. 

The idea of universal education is the grand 
central idea of the age. Upon this broad and com- 
prehensive basis, all the experience of the past, all 
the crowding phenomena of the present, and all our 
hopes and aspirations for the future, must rest. 
Our forefathers have transmitted to us a noble in- 
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heritance of national, intelhactual, ‘moral and réii--4 

gious freédom. Théy have confided our destiny as 
a people’ to’ our own hands. “ Upon otir individual 
and combined intelligence, virtue, and patriotism; 

rests the solution of the great problem’ ‘of! self-gov- 
ernment. ‘We should be untrie to ourselves, ' un- 
true to the cause of liberty, of "civilfz#tion ° ahd 
humanity, if we neglected the assiduous cultivation 
of those means, ‘by Which alone we cati'sécure the 


realization of the hopes wé have excited. Those’ 


means aré the universal education of our future 
citizens, without. discrimination or distinetion! 
Wherever in our midst, a human being exists, with 
capacities and faculties to be developed; improved, 

cultivated and directed, the avenues of knowledgé 
should be freely opened and every facility afforded 
to their unrestricted entrance. Ignorance should 
no more be countenanced than vice and crime. The 
one leads almost inevitably * to the other. Banish 
ignorance, and in its stead introduce intelligence, 
science, knowledge, and increasing wisdom and en- 
lightenment, and you remove in most cases, all 
those incentive to idleness, yice and crime, which 
now produce such a frightful harvest of retribution, 
misery and wretchedness. Educate every child, 
“to the top of his faculties,” and you not only se- 
cure the community against the depredations of the 
ignorant, and the criminal, but you bestow upon it, 
instead, productive artizans. good citizens, upright 
jurors and. magistrates, enlightened statesmen, 
scientific discoverers‘and inyentors, and the dis- 
pensers -of a pervading influence in favor of hones- 
ty, virtue and true goodness. Educate every child 
physically, morally and intellectually, from the age 


of four to twenty-one, and many of your prisons, | 


penitentiaries and alms-houses will be converted 
into schools of industry and pawn te Beience ; and 
the immense amount now contributed for their 
maintenance and support will, be tiverted into far 
more profitable channels. Educate every child— 
not superficially—not partially—but theroughly—. 
develope equally and healthfully every faculty of 
his nature—every capability ef his being—and-you 
infuse a new and invigorating element into the very. 
life blood of civilization—an element. which will 
diffuse itself throughout every yein and artery of) 
the social and political system, purifyiug, strength- 
ening and regenerating all its impulses, elevating 
its aspiretions, and clothing it with a power equal 
te every demand Se ne ae 
sources. 7 

These are some of. the results which must follow 
in the train of a.wisely matured and judiciously-or- 
ganized system of universal’ education. They are 
not imaginary, but sdber ‘inductions, from well 
authenticated facts—deliberate conolusions . from 
established principles, sanctioned by the concurrent 
testimony of experienéed educators ‘and eminent 
statesmen and philanthropists. If names are needed 
to enforce the lesson they feech, those of Washing- 
ton and Franklin and amas ond Sediereen ned 


Clinton; with aong : array of patriots and states- 
men, may be cited: “if facts are required-to-illus- 
trate the connection between ignorance and crime, 
let the official return of convictions in: the several 
courts ofthe State for the last ten years be examined, 
and the instructive lesson be heeded. Out of near- 
ly 28,000 persons convicted of crime, but 128 had 
enjoyed the benefits of'a good common school educa- 
tion; 414 only liad what the returning officers 
characterize ‘as & “tolerable” share of learning ; 
and of the residue, about one-half only could either 
réad or write.’ Let similar statistics be gathered 
from the wretched inmates of our poor-house estab- 
lishments, ‘and similar results would undoubtedly 
be developed. Is it not, ‘therefors, incomparably 
bétter, as a mere prudential question of political 
economy, to provide aniple means for the education 
of the whole community, and to bring those means 
withinAhe reach of every child, than to impose a 
much larger tax for the protection of that communi- 
ty against the depredations of the ignorant, the 
idle, and the ‘vicious, and for the support of the 
imbecile, the thoughtless and intemperate? 

Every consideration connected with the present 
and future welfate of the community—every dicate 
of an enlightened humanity—every impulse of an 
enlarged and comprehensive spirit of philanthropy, 
combine in favor of this great principle. Public 
sentiment has declared in its favor. The new 
States which, within the past few years, have been 
added to the Confederacy, have adopted it as the 
basis of their system of public instruction ; and the 
older States, as one by one they are reconstructing 
their fundamental laws and constitutions, are en- 
grafting the sume principle upon their institutions. 
Shall New-York, in this noble enterprise of educa- 
tion, retrace her steps? Shall she disappoint the 
high hopes and expe¢tations she has excited, by re- 
ceding from the advanced position she now occupies 
in the van of educational improvement? .Her past 
career, in all those elements which go to make up 
the essential wealth and greatness of a people, has 
been one of progress and uninterrupted expansion. 
Her far-seeing legislators and statemen, uninfluenc- 
ed by the scepticism of the timid, the ignorant, and 
the faithless, and unawed by the denunciations of 


the hostile, prosecuted that great work of internal 


improvement which will forever illustrate the pride 
and glory of her political history. The rich results 
of the experiment thus boldly ventured upon have 
Sealine their wisdom. Is the development of the 
intellectual and moral resources of her millions of 
fature citizens an object of less interest, demanding 
@ less dévoted ‘consecration of the energies of her 
Soup anid worthy of a less firme and uncompromis- 
ss Sate ittret Sa 
isregarding the feelings of the present hour, and 
looking only to the future, will the consciousness of 
having Inid the foundation for the universal educa- 


tion of our people be a less pleasing subject of con- 
templation than that of having aided in replenishing 





yamaha ‘their wealth? — 
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In conclusion the Superintendent cannot feel that 
he hes fully met the responsibility developed upon 
him by his official relations to the schools of the 
State, were he to fail;in: again urging upon, the 
Legislature the definite adoption of this. beneficent | of 
measure. Let its details be so adjusted as to hear 
equally upon all, oppressively upon none. Let every 
discordant element of strife and passion be remoy-. 
ed from the councils of the districts, let the necesaa- 
ry assessment for the great object in view, be diffus- 
ed ‘over the vast aggregate of the wealth and pro-. 
perty of the State. , Then Jet teachers, worthy, of 
the name, teachers intellectually and morally quali. 
fied for the discharge of their high and responsible, 
duties, dispense the benefite;and riches of education, 
equally and impartially, to the. eight hundred, 
thousand children who annually congregate within 
the district school room. 

The children of tho, rich and the poor, the high 
and the lew, the native and the foreigner, will then 
participate slike in the inexhaustible. treesures of 
intellect, they will commence their career, upon a 
footing of equality, under the fostering. gudrdian- 
ship of the State, and will gradually ripen into en- 
lightened and useful citizens, prepared for all the. 
varied duties of life and for thefull enjoyment of all 
the blessings incident to humanity. [3 

CHRISTOPHER MORGAN. 
Superintendent of Common Schools. 
Albany, Jaauary 7, 1851. 


CIRCULAR 

OF THE N. Y. STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
To the Teachers of the State of New York’ :— 

.Gertiesren :—-At the annual meeting of the New 
York State Teachers’ Association, held in the city 
of New York in August last, the following resolution | 
was introduced and unanimously adopted :— ' 

Resolved, That this Association earnestly retom- 
mend to the Teachers of each county in the ‘State ‘to 
arrange themselves in accordance with the provisions 
of our Constitution, as a County Association; and re- 
commend to appoint a committee to obtain the 4duca- 
tional statistica of the county, and transmit the ‘game 
annvaily during the mouth of June, to the correspond 
ng Secretary of this ciation, 

The Executive Committee, feeling the importanoe 
of the gubjec: of the foregoing resolution,. have reagly- 
ed to communicate with their bretherea goncerning 
the same,—hoping, thereby, to secure the attention, 
and enjigt the efforts of all, and thus secure county 
organizations in every county in the State. 

Wecan conceive of no measure better calculated to 
promote the great objects of our organization, than 





the formation of County Associations, meetin en 


State Association. 

This miovement will bring Teachers ingedlens pro- 
mote an acqueiotance that may be most profitable ; 
secure concert of action in.the-effort to.raise. the stand- 
ard of the profession ; and in various ways, promote 


the great objects to which we, as educators, aré do- 
voted. 
We would aleo urge upon your consideration the 
importanesof Town Associations, Let the Teachers 
of the several towns asgociate,together and hold 
public meetings in their respectivediatricts, in ro- 
tation, in which there shall be addwesses, lectures, 
and discussions on the various subjects pertaining 
to education—snch ag the relations of teachers and 
pupils; panental co-operation; systems of educa- 
tion ;. books. of instruction and library books: the 
subject of government; school attendance, punc- 


ik ar like this, beginning in the small dis- 


trict, extending through the several districts of the 
town; then uniting every town in the connty, and 
every county in the State, we believe an interest 


] may be excited, that has been unknown, and unfelt 


before, and that will tell with great power upon 
the future. 

Again, we call upon you at this time, because of 
the peculiar crisis in our educajional, interests. 

The people in their sovereignty, have emphati- 
cally said again, and again, that our schools shall 
be Farr. Notwithstanding this, there is a deter- 
mined opposition on the part of many, to this pein- 
ciple, 

Trea idabject will be an engrossing’ one for the 
next Legislature, if the opponents of the principle 


| ask for’s repeal of the law, and the’ restoration of 


the old order of things; then let them be met, and 
the combined voiees of every district, town and 
county in the State must be seoured by wise legis- 


4 lation to our children, and theirs forever. 


We'do net suppose that teachers alone, are to do 
all'that is to be done in this great work; still we 
know that they’ have an important part to bear, and 
that by judicious action, the hearty co-operation of 
parents, school officers and the friends of popular 
education generally, maybe secured, and an intel- 
ligent, and ¢éfficient action promoted, 

‘ Téolated effort; however well directed, is. often 
powerless; while ‘associated effort often produces as- 
tonishing results. © 

We then,: upon ell, to. enlist “in this work ; 
if our eall is heard, and concerted action secured, 
the work will he ddne:’ Who would not wish to Ia- 
bor in such a.cause? Whata glorious cogsumma- 
tion ! the teachers of the state ali anited in common 
effort, and our schools all rres. 

‘We are, gentlemen.’ most, respectfully, your ¢o- 
aires J. W.: BULELEY, Albany, Pres’t: 

N,.P. Spaxton; Jr., Buffalo, ist V. Pres't. 
_ Gxo, Spexcen, Uties, 2d do, 
0. 'W. Morurs, N. Y., 8d do.” 
H. Havwoon, Troy, 4th do. 
7 Keen, Cor. pe N.Y. 


: oe W. Pes, Rosenes urgh, Treasurer. 
: J eh ar Coinmittee. 
N: B. | Editors out ‘the state are 
fally requested wide! circular an ib ar 





their respective papers. F 
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